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BURUNDI: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS? 


(Millions of US dollars except where otherwise noted) 
(Rate 90 FBu = $1.00) 


Percent Percent 
Change Projection Change 
INCOME AND PRODUCTION 1981 1982 1981/82 1983 1982/83 


GDP at Current Market Prices 964.61 993.55 3.0 1,117.74 12.5 


GDP at 1970 Factor Prices 320.52 317.24 328.50 
Primary Sector 204.22 183.39 191.00 
Secondary Sector 45.12 52.06 55.00 
Tertiary Sector 71.18 81.79 82.50 


Per Capita GDP (in dollars) 227.64 228.45 250.39 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE AND MONEY SUPPLY 


Ordinary Operating Budget 
Revenues 
Expenditures 


Ordinary Budget Surplus 


Extraordinary Investment 
Budget (expenditures) 


Money Supply (M,) 
Inflation 4.1 
OUTSTANDING PUBLIC DEBT 319.93 


Exterior Debt 180.84 
% Multilateral Loans 54.5 
% Bilateral Loans and 
Credits . 40.0 
% Private and Commercial 
Loans and Credits ° 5.0 


Interior Debt 


Debt Service Ratio 


BALANCE OF TRADE/PAYMENTS > 


Exports and Reexportations 
(FOB Bujumbura) 
Coffee 88.0 
Value of U.S. Market Share 3360 
Value of E.C. Market Share 41.0 
Value of Asian Market Share ° 2.8 
Value of CEPGL Market Share ° te 


Imports (CIF Bujumbura) ° 246.35 
% Value of U.S. Market Share 6.0 
% Value of E.C. Market Share 52.0 
% Value Asian Market Share 20.5 
% Value CEPGL Market Share ° i.5 


Balance of Trade‘ -150.87 
% With U.S. 17.0 
% With E.C. -50.0 
% With Asia -45.0 
% With CEPGL States 2.0 


Balance of Payments -95.91 -200.0 


Net Foreign Exchange Reserves -26.98 -290.0 


See Page 12 for Footnotes 





INTRODUCTION 


Burundi is a landlocked country, approximately the size of Maryland, 
located in the central highlands of Africa. It is bordered by Rwanda 
to the north, Zaire to the west and Tanzania to the east. Burundi's 
landlocked position makes the country dependent on the good will of 
its neighbors for much of its trade flows. Burundi's population of 
4.35 million is growing at an annual estimated rate of 2.65 percent. 
The population density of 156 people per square kilometer is one of 
Africa's highest. The sound financial management and conservation 
development policies of the Government of President Jean-Baptiste 
Bagaza have helped offset Burundi's geographical and economic 
disadvantages. 


SUMMARY OF TRENDS 


In comparison with the mild economic successes of the previous year, 
1982 proved to be a mixed year for the Burundi economy. Real GDP in 
factor prices witnessed a decline of one percent, from $320.50 mil- 
lion in 1981 to $317.24 million in 1982, and real per capita GDP 
experienced a decline of four percent. The major explanation for 
this decline is found in the primary sector output, which fell by 
over 10 percent in real prices, and in particular in the cash crop 
subsector output, which fell by over 53 percent compared to 1981. 

The values of the secondary and tertiary sectors in the GDP increased 
by 15 percent each, but these relatively small increases were unable 
to compensate for the decline in the primary sector. Given the large 
contribution of this sector to GDP, if primary production lags or 
grows at a slow rate, the entire economy will be dragged down. 


Despite the 1982 decline in real production, government budget expen- 
ditures will continue to reflect the trends of previous years and 
will undergo large increases in 1983, with the growth of expenditures 
outstripping the growth in revenues. The Government has tried to 
keep a lid on expenditures and to expand its domestic sources of 
revenue through tax increases and through the creation of new taxes, 
both with limited success. Up until now, the Government has avoided 
monetarizing the budget deficit in order to keep inflation under con- 
trol, but this policy is likely to change as the Government tries to 
stimulate the economy. 


The increase in the 1982 trade deficit reflected Burundi's difficul- 
ties in diversifying jts exports and restricting its imports. The 
balance of payment deficit may grow even larger during 1983 as 
chances of increased unilateral and capital transfers to offset the 
trade deficit are slight. The balance of payments deficit becomes 
particularly burdensome in view of the precarious position of 
Burundi's net foreign reserves, which are anticipated to fall below 
zero during 1983. 





The Burundi economy has benefited from the fact that the Burundi 
franc is pegged to the U.S. dollar at a rate of 90 BuF to $1.00. As 
the dollar has appreciated during the last two years, the inflation 
rate, trade deficit and debt payments denominated in currencies 
other than the dollar have been reduced. 


In comparison with other African economies, Burundi's situation 
appears positive. For example, it is not uncommon for some countries 
to have a debt service ratio of 40 percent or more compared to 
Burundi's 7.01 percent. Nor is Burundi's annual population growth of 
2.65 percent the highest. Some African nations" population growth 
rate is topping three percent annually. 


PRODUCTION AND INCOME 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION: The Burundi economy is predominantly rural, 
with the primary sector contributing 58 percent of GDP (in constant 
factor prices) and more than 90 percent of exports in 1982. During 
the Third Development Plan (1978-82), the primary sector experienced 
the slowest average sectoral growth rate, only 0.7 percent per year, 
and in 1982, primary production fell 10 percent. Primary production 
can be divided into three subsectors. The subsistence sector is by 
far the largest with 77 percent of all primary production, including 
food crops, animal husbandry, lumber, and fishing. Cash crops for 
export comprise the second subsector and consist primarily of coffee 
and some tea and cotton. The import substitution subsector is more 
recent and is backed mainly by the Government and foreign donors. 
This growing subsector includes sugar cane, palm oil, and cotton for 
local textile production. 


SUBSISTENCE PRODUCTION: Subsistence production fell by 1.5 percent 
in 1982, compared with an increase of 2.6 percent in 1981. This en- 
gendered an even greater per-capita decline in food production with 
a corresponding negative impact on the future productive capacity of 
the country as food consumption and nutrition levels decline. 
Bananas represent almost half of the total foodcrops, while beans, 
peas, cassava, and sweet potatoes share the remaining output. The 
subsistence sector is also the largest employer in Burundi, as ap- 
proximately 94 percent of the population lives off agriculture. There 
is substantial rural underemployment due to the shortage of land and 
alternative remunerative activities. 


Animal husbandry is the third most important agricultural activity 
after foodcrops and coffee, in part due to its long tradition in the 
region. Burundi is thought to possess a comparative advantage in 
this sector due to the absence of the tsetse fly and other 

tropical diseases. Yet, production of meat and milk has generally 
been considered to be unsatisfactory. The Government hopes to in- 
crease production and build a new slaughterhouse during the Fourth 
Development Plan (1983-87), to meet the increasing domestic urban 
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demand and to exploit the potential export market to the Communaute 
Economique des Pays des Grands Lacs (CEPGL) states. In addition, a 
domestic market and small export market exist for the untreated 
hides. 


Fishing from Lake Tanganyika is an important source of protein. The 
annual catch has been declining since 1976 when it peaked at 20,000 
tons. In 1981, the last year for which figures are available, the 
catch was 8,000 tons. The causes behind this decline are uncertain 
but perhaps include a diversion of fish towards other areas of the 
lake or improper fishing techniques. 


Forestry output has been increasing slightly since the late seventies, 
but the priority is now on reforestation to control erosion and pro- 
vide fuel wood. 


CASH CROP PRODUCTION: This subsector provided Burundi with more 
than 90 percent of its foreign exchange, mainly from coffee exports. 
With the exception of a few large coffee plantations operated with 
foreign aid and government support, coffee is grown by individual 
farmers. It is Burundi's annual coffee yield combined with the com- 
modity's world market price that determines most of the yearly fluc- 
tuations in Burundi's trade balance and GDP. Coffee production in 
1981 rose to 683,000 60-kilogram sacks due to favorable climatic con- 
ditions and an active development program. Thus, despite the low 
export price of coffee, which had fallen by 58 percent since 1978, 
Burundi was able to compensate for the decline in price through in- 
creased production and exports. As a result, real GDP at factor cost 
grew by 9.6 percent in 1981. The climatic environment proved less 
supportive in 1982, and coffee production plummeted to 308,000 60- 
kilogram sacks. By drawing on stocks from 1981, Burundi was able to 
supplement its 1982 exports, but farmers' incomes and exports still 
declined, and by mid-1983 government stocks were depleted. The pre- 
liminary estimate for the 1983 crop is 450,000 60-kilogram sacks. 
This shows an improvement of about 54 percent from the previous year, 
but the 1983 yield is again constrained by old coffee trees, poor 
maintenance, and insufficient extension services. 


To maintain an upward trend the Government of Burundi, in conjunction 
with OCIBU, the parastatal responsible for coffee purchasing and proc- 
essing, has undertaken an extensive investment program designed to 
improve the quality and increase the production of coffee. Two new 
coffee factories currently are under construction in Bujumbura and 
Gitega, and will be completed in time for the 1984 coffee harvest. 
These factories will raise capacity and efficiency levels, and the 
processed beans will be of higher quality. In addition, OCIBU is in- 
tensifying its extension program, expanding the distribution of new 
seedlings to farmers, and offering a premium to farmers who supply 
quality coffee,at low humidity levels. These improvements will in- 
crease Burundi's export revenues by three to five percent annually. 
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Burundi is also looking to expand cultivation of robusta coffee. 
Burundi has in the past focused almost entirely on production of the 
higher priced arabica variety. Potential exists, however, to expand 
cultivation of robusta, which can be grown at lower elevations than 
arabica. While the price of robusta is below that of arabica, the 
demand for the former may be expanding more rapidly as consumers 
switch to cheaper instant blends. Burundi has made some investments 
in robusta coffee plantations, but it will take another two to five 
years before there will be any real increases in production. 


Based on these improvements and on favorable weather conditions, 
urundi expects to increase the quality and quantity of its annual 
coffee crop to a sustainable annual average of 500,000 bags. How- 
ever, unless the Government of Burundi is able to obtain an increase 
in its International Coffee Agreement entitlement, the Government 
will soon find itself burdened with expensive stocks. Given 
Burundi's small share of the world coffee trade (0.4 to 0.6 percent) 
and dependence on coffee revenues, the International Coffee Agree- 
ment accords Burundi an annual set entitlement, as opposed to a 
quota that fluctuates according to world supply and demand. In view 
of the stagnant or even declining world coffee demand, Burundi's en- 
titlement is set to increase only nine percent by 1989 from the cur- 
rent level of 430,000 sacks. While Burundi can sell coffee outside 
the ICA, this option is limited in scope and is very competitive. 
Consequently, in view of its determination to increase production, 
the Government is constrained to work within the ICA to increase its 
annual entitlement. The prognosis for success depends on world 
demand, which does not appear likely to grow substantially in the 
near future. 


In an effort to diversify exports and reduce dependence on coffee 
revenues, the Government has encouraged the production of other cash 
crops, notably tea and cotton. These efforts have not jeopardized 
coffee production, since tea and cotton are grown in areas unsuited 
for coffee cultivation. The financial expense has been minimized as 
well because foreign donors have provided substantial support for cot- 
ton and tea production. In spite of donor efforts, however, produc- 
tion has stagnated, as producer prices and wages are apparently too 
low to provide adequate incentives. The quality of the tea has 
fluctuated, affecting Burundi's competitiveness on the international 
market. In addition, the combined production and transportation 
costs have exceeded the world selling price, and tea plantations 

have had to rely on substantial foreign aid. Cotton production was 
encouraged so as to provide exports and to support a Chinese-supplied 
textile factor that produces for domestic consumption; but cotton 
production has not increased rapidly, in part due again to low and 
fixed producer prices. Export potential for both tea and cotton is 
limited by the fact that international markets are very competitive 
for these commodities. More importantly, tea and cotton are not 

high value per volume exports needed by Burundi to make the expensive 
transportation costs worthwile. 
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IMPORT-SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTION: Efforts to encourage import- 
substitution have been concentrated along the Moso and Ruzizi plains, 
which lie along the eastern and western borders respectively, and in 
the northern lowlands, again in areas largely unsuitable for coffee 
cultivation. Sugar cane and palm oil plantations have been fairly 
successful in supplying the needs of the domestic market. A large 
domestic market exists for palm oil, which is highly nutritious, and 
is used for derived products such as margarine, cooking oil and soap. 


SECONDARY PRODUCTION: Despite the fact that the secondary sector 
received substantial investment during the period of the Third Five- 
Year Investment Plan (1978-82), it did not achieve its desired growth 
rate of 13.2 percent per year. But 1982 was a good year in compari- 
son with 1981, and secondary production grew by 15.4 percent in real 
terms. Modern construction and industrial production saw the fastest 
growth as each expanded by 20 percent, reflecting the Government's 
ambitious investment program. In the industrial sector, carbonated 
beverages, and especially plastic bag production, were the big growth 
areas in 1982 (expanding by 7 and 100 percent respectively). Fibro- 
cement plaques and paint production also increased (by 6 and 20 per- 
cent respectively). On the downward side, beer production decreased 
Slightly and plastic and rubber shoe production fell by 23 percent. 
Blanket and cigarette production also declined, each by 10 percent. 


During the Fourth Development Plan, the orientation of the secondary 
sector will continue to be toward import-substitution. Export pro- 
motion will be a secondary, medium-term objective as increased op- 


portunities for trade arise. The new development plan will build 
upon Burundi's relative strength in the primary sector and will em- 
phasize industries that exploit domestic raw materials. The aim will 
be to integrate primary and secondary production. As a result, food 
processing industries will be a major growth area. 


Brarudi, the existing beer parastatal, intends to expand its produc- 
tion capacity in Bujumbura, making it one of the largest breweries 
in Africa. Another parastatal soon will begin construction of a 
second brewery in the interior. A sugar refinery also is projected 
for construction during the Fourth Five-Year Development Plan and is 
expected to be operational by 1985. In addition, cheese, soft 
beverage, oil, and tea factories are slated for construction. 


The Government also intends to encourage domestic processing of 
Burundi's raw materials, To exploit the substantial deposits of 
calcium, the construction of a cement factory is anticipated. The 
Government is examining the feasibility of processing phosphate 
reserves into fertilizer to improve both cash and food crop cultiva- 
tion. To transform sugar by-products into gasohol and pure alcohol, 
a distillery is envisaged. By 1985, it is estimated that local 
gasahol production will reduce gasoline imports by 10 percent. 
Another major investment project is a bottle factory, fostered under 
the CEPGL regional development program, that will benefit the 
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domestic beverage industry as well as the newly created cosmetic and 
perfume factory. In addition, the shoe industry hopes to expand its 
market and to satisfy the urban consumer with the fabrication of 
leather and sport shores. 


ENERGY: Reflecting deliberate government policy to stimulate develop- 
ment through increased energy consumption, especially in rural areas 
and industry, the use of electricity has increased by 43 percent since 
1977. In addition, the Government and USAID have attempted to pro- 
mote peat production for energy use, and in 1978 a parastatal, 

ONATOUR (the National Peat Bureau), was created to extract and market 
peat. At present, minor quantitites of peat are being used. The 
impact of all these efforts is still minimal, as the major source of 
energy in Burundi remains wood, primarily in the form of charcoal. 


TERTIARY PRODUCTION: The tertiary sector also experienced growth in 
1982 as its real value jumped by 15 percent over 1981. By far the 
largest component of growth was the modern services sector, which 
grew by over 31 percent. Other major areas of growth were insurance 
and transportation. While the Government has stated that tourism and 
an expanded hotel infrastructure are priority objectives due to their 
potential foreign exchange value, most investment in this area was 
put on hold during 1982 due to financial constraints. Construction 
will begin in 1983 on a major new hotel. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


BUDGET: The 1983 budget is of special significance because for the 
first time in the history of the Second Republic, the budget was 
debated and adopted by an elected National Assembly. The annual 
buuget consists of an ordinary budget covering recurrent and cperating 
expenditures and a smaller extraordinary investment budget. The 
latter, approximately one third of total expenditures, covers pro- 
posed government investments in infrastructure and development pro- 
grams. Highlighting the major role cf the Government in the economy, 
both budgets have expanded rapidly over the past years, reaching a 
total of 16 percent of GDP in 1983. Also reflecting the trends of 

the past several years, the 1983 increase in expenditures has not 

been met by an equal increase in revenues. After a temporary reversal 
in 1982, when the ordinary budget ran a small surplus, the projected 
1983 deficit will be $5.57 million. Expenditures also exceeded reve- 
nues for the 1982 investment budget, and one quarter of the 1982 obli- 
gations were rolled over to the 1983 budget. 


The authorized expenditures for the 1983 ordinary budget are set at 
$167.55 million, an increase of 32 percent over the previous year. 
The increase will be absorbed by the Defense, Education, and Planning 
Ministries and growing debt repayment requirements. All other minis- 
tries were held at 1982 expenditure levels. Ordinary budget revenues 
are estimated at $162 million, only a 26 percent increase over the 
previous year. Customs revenue has been reduced by restrictions on 
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imports and by their decline in local value (due to the appreciation 
of the dollar and concomitantly the Burundi franc), as well as by the 
fact that many imports are destined for favored industries and are 
duty-free. In 1980, customs duties provided 43 percent of total 
revenue; in 1983 this figure dropped to 24 percent. To increase 
revenues, the Government has raised the transaction tax rate and 
various administrative charges, but these measures promise only small 
increases in revenue. 


The 1983 extraordinary investment budget is fixed at $71.11 million. 
Of this total, $12.3 million will be used to cover commitments from 
the 1982 budget which were not liquidated. Therefore, the real in- 
crease over the previous year is only 15 percent. Almost one-half of 
the 1983 commitment has been allocated to the Ministry of Public 
Works, Energy and Mines for construction, road, mining, and electri- 
fication projects. The remainder will be used mostly to finance 
development projects in the agricultural and industrial sectors. The 
traditional main sources of revenue for the investment budget have 
been an export tax on coffee and a development tax on beer produc- 
tion. The coffee export tax is levied on the margin between the 
selling price and the cost price. The fall in coffee prices and the 
increase in the price paid to the producer has eliminated most of 
this margin. The small coffee crop in 1982 further reduced coffee 
revenues, which provided only 7 percent of total 1982 revenues. Pro- 
jections for 1983 show a slight improvement, but still coffee revenues 
will only be eight percent of the total. In an effort to increase 
revenues in early 1983, the Government raised the development tax on 
beer, its anticipated major source of revenue. Demand proved to be 
more elastic than expected, however, and revenue failed to increase 
as anticipated. As a result, the tax increase was reversed in June 
1983. 


In the past, the Government investment deficit has been offset by 
foreign capital transfers such as STABEX grants from the European Com- 
munity. Foreign development assistance has also supplemented the in- 
vestment budget. However, the expected STABEX grant for this year is 
not forthcoming, and 1983 projections show aid flows stabilizing and 
even decreasing in real terms. Other options to finance the invest- 
ment budget remain borrowing either domestically or from the private 
and public international capital markets. 


DEBT: Since 1976 Burundi increasingly has resorted to foreign and 
domestic capital markets to finance its development program. In 1983 
the outstanding foreign debt jumped by 124 percent over the 1980 
level. Up until now, Burundi has been fortunate as the repayment 
rate has not kept pace with the increase in disbursements. This is 
due to the fact that the greater portion of Burundi's foreign borrow- 
ing is from international organizations and carries a long grace 
period and concessionary interest rates. Since the grace period for 
most of these loans is ten years, Burundi will only begin to feel the 
effects of repayment burdens in 1986. This also explains why Burundi 
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enjoyed a relatively low debt service ratio of 7.01 percent in 1982. 

The 1983 projected debt service ratio is 9.01 percent. Burundi also 

has been fortunate in that the value of its debt denominated in cur- 

rencies other than the dollar has decreased as the dollar appreciated 
in value. 


Burundi relies on multilateral sources for more than one half of its 
loans. The share of the debt from bilateral sources is approximately 
40 percent. This share may decrease as some bilateral donors forgive 
all or part of their loans to Burundi as has been done in the past. 
The proportion of loans from private sources remains small (five per- 
cent) but is expected to increase slightly during 1983. 


Domestic debt also has experienced rapid growth, and 1983 projections 
show a 31 percent rise over 1982, which is only slightly smaller than 
the foreign debt growth rate for the same period. In the past, the 
Central Bank has been hesitant to monetarize the deficit and in 1982 
M, actually declined by seven percent. As a result of restrictive 
monetary policy combined with the appreciation of the dollar, Burundi 
managed to bring down its inflation rate by six points to a low four 
percent in 1982. To encourage economic activity and to move out of 
recession, the Government hopes to pursue a more expansionary monetary 
policy in 1983; but given Burundi's small money multiplier, the money 
supply will have to undergo a large increase to have an overall stim- 
ulative effect on the economy. This may then jeopardize Burundi's 

low inflation rate unnecessarily. To some extent, the deficit has had 
a stimulative effect on the economy, because the Government is the 
catalyst behind most investment occurring in Burundi. Nevertheless, 
as domestic and international sources of financing remain limited or 
out of reach financially, the Government will also have to limit the 
deficit and pursue prudent fiscal and monetary policies coupled with 

a sound investment policy. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


In 1981, the balance of payments moved into a deficit position, re- 
flecting a foreign exchange crunch coupled with declines in official 
transfers and in absolute long-term loan disbursements. In 1982, the 
balance of payments deficit improved by 17 percent due to a decreased 
trade and services deficit (based on receipts) and to a 28 percent 
increase in capital movements, especially long-term concessional loan 
disbursements. Further improvement in the deficit was stymied by a 
45 percent fall in unilateral official transfers, especially from 
bilateral sources and the European Community. The forecast for the 
1983 balance of payments is not optimistic. The trade surplus is 
expected to deteriorate by a further 20 percent as projected imports 
increase by 15 percent and exports by one eight percent. Further- 
more, there is little likelihood that the trade deficit will be off- 
set by either increases in unilateral flows or capital transfers. 
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EXPORTS: Burundi's exports are almost exclusively primary products. 
Coffee comprised 89 percent of total exports in 1982, while the re- 
mainder of the primary exports were tea, cotton, and skins and 

hides, in order of importance. As a result, developments in domestic 
coffee output and world market prices have an enormous effect on 
Burundi's trade balance. In 1981, even with a decline in the average 
export price, a bumper coffee harvest enabled Burundi to increase the 
value of its export receipts by five percent. In 1982, despite a 
poor coffee crop, exports grew by 22 percent in value and by 16 per- 
cent in volume as reserve stocks from the previous year made up for 
the shortfall. Exports of cotton and tea also increased by 6 and 20 
percent, respectively during 1982. 


Meat and hides exports declined, but this had little impact on the 
trade balance due to their small proportion of total exports. Manu- 
factured exports, which comprised only three percent of total export 
receipts in 1982, increased in value by 48 percent, principally due 
to increased sales of beer. Exports of fibro-cement plaques and cig- 
arettes declined, but again this had little overall impact. due to 
their small proportion of total exports. Projections for 1983 fore- 
cast an increase in exports of eight percent mainly due to an im- 
proved coffee harvest, a sliahtly improved export price, and a con- 
tinued rise in beer exports. 


IMPORTS: Import receipts in 1982 grew 33 percent in value and 22 
percent in volume, reflecting increases in all major imports. Pro- 
duction imports, mainly for construction and food processing indus- 


tries increased by 13 percent in value. Consumer imports grew in 
value by 43 percent. Durable and non-durable consumer imports both 
increased. Textiles and cars led the rise of the former while sugar, 
salt, and pharmaceutical products accounted for the increase in non- 
durable imports. This reversed the trend of 1981, when consumer 
goods imports declined by 24 percent, largely as a result of import 
restrictions on textiles and automobiles. Imports of capital goods 
grew by 56 percent while petroleum products imports fell in value by 
seven percent. 


DIRECTION OF TRADE: The United States normally takes around 40 per- 
cent of Burundi's total exports, mostly coffee. In contrast, imports 
from the United States comprise only five percent of the total, re- 
sulting in a substantial Burundi trade surplus with the United States. 
The trade imbalance is likely to continue unless Burundi chooses to 
diversify its sources of trade. The flow of trade is more balanced 
with the European Community and is likely to remain so, both exports 
and imports to and from Europe account for roughly 40 percent of the 
total trade. The share of exports to CEPGL nations declined to 3.6 
percent during 1982, while imports from CEPGL countries remained one 
percent, giving Burundi a small surplus trade balance with its 
neighboring states. Trade among the regional organization's members 
is likely to grow as Burundi's secondary sector expands. The rela- 
tive decline in imports from Asia, due to the diminished cost of 
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petroleum imports combined with a small increase in exports, reduced 
the trade deficit with Asia, but still it remained substantial at 

46 percent of the total deficit. It is expected that Burundi will 
continue to run a large deficit with Asian states. 


NET FOREIGN RESERVES: The sustained decline in Burundi's balance of 
payments is reflected in the 72 percent decline of net foreign re- 
serves in 1982. The projection for 1983 is even more pessimistic and 
reserves are expected to fall to a negative $26.98 million. Possible 
strategies to deal with the deficit include severe restrictions on 
imports, recourse to international private capital markets (public 
capital and unilateral transfers show signs of stabilizing at current 
levels), or an IMF package. Given the coffee entitlement that sets 
the pace of almost all of Burundi's export earnings, a devaluation 
would not enhance Burundi's international competitiveness. Rather, a 
devaluation would increase the cost of imports and thereby restrain 
economic growth, particularly in the developing manufacturing sector. 
Devaluation is therefore a highly unlikely course. 


U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN BURUNDI 


Scope exists for increased U.S. economic involvement in Burundi. A 
bilateral investment treaty is under negotiation in an effort to pro- 
vide a framework of guarantees for American investors seeking oppor- 
tunities in Burundi. Given the mixed nature of the Burundian economy, 
most direct investment and trade will be conducted either with the 
Government or with parastatals. The Government realizes it will have 
to rely on foreign technical and financial assistance in order to 
achieve its investment objectives, and it is encouraging foreign pri- 
vate sector involvement to complement official development assistance. 
The greatest investment opportunities will be found in the primary 
sector, especially as the Government encourages its growth during 

the Fourth Development Plan. Extractive industries, in particular 
nickel, phosphate, calcium, and petroleum may hold potential for 
American investors. Trade opportunities also exist for agriculture, 
mining, and factor equipment and for office machinery, in particular 
computers. The provision of technical assistance, training and 
after-purchase service guarantees would enhance the competitive posi- 
tion of United States business. Bidding on international and/or gov- 
ernment financed contracts is another option for increased involvement 
by American companies. 


Jail data is derived from the Annual and/or Monthly Bulletins of 
the Banque de la Republique du Burundi, except for data on GDP which 
is from the Ministry of Planning. 1983 projections are from the 
Ministry of Planning or Embassy estimates. 
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2nebt service ratio is derived from amortization plus interest 


paid on the exterior debt (to governments and public institutions) 
divided by export receipts. 


3rotals may not add up as not all geographic regions are included 
and the figures have been rounded off. 


‘the above trade balance is derived from export and import sales. 
The central bank also calculates the balance of trade according to 
export and import receipts to reach a lower deficit of $79.40 million 
for 1981 and $66.01 million for 1982. This reflects the trade balance 
more accurately due to the large proportion of imports financed by 
foreign assistance. The current account balance and balance of pay- 
ments shown above are based on trade receipts not sales. 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1983-421-007:563 
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Exporting is no game. To be success- 
ful, you need all the facts. Check 
out the EXPORT BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

a guide to publications on the 
mechanics of exporting. It’s free, from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Write: 
International Trade Administration 
Publications, Room 161? 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 20230 








Th to th f ; 
Confused about Export The Export Administration Regulations, ® 
& a i y ee ee a we rules control- 
Licensing Requirements? emai & OS, sone ae 
requirements: 


When is an export license necessary? 
When is it not necessary? 

How do | obtain an export license? 
What policies are followed in consider- 
ing license applications? 

How do | know when the policies 
change? 

Are there restrictions on exports to cer- 
tain countries? 

Are restrictive trade practices and boy- 
cotts prohibited? 

Do | need a license to ship technical 
data? 

e Where can | obtain help? 


At no additional cost, subscribers receive 
supplementary Export Administration Bul- 
letins which explain recent policy changes 
and provide replacement pages to keep 
your set of regulations up-to-date. 


Use the order blank below to begin your sub- 
scription to the Export Administration Reg- 
ulations 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


In the United States 
To foreign countries 


All Bulletins sent first class to both 
foreign and domestic addresses. Air- 
mail service not available. 


SE AN ASE TT ETE ES ES ESA NL ERG NET NAAR RE. ROSIE TRO IE SA LNAI ASAE SM ERIS TERE RBRETEN, EEN CNRS MOREE ER EE SEEN TS AN ARE 
ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
Credit Card Orders Only 


Enclosed is$_________—«O) check, rr 
CO money order, or charge to my | Ve | Total charges $___——_—s*#Fll in the boxes below. 


Deposit Account No. Credit 
Perrrr? iH} Card No. deb kok dk Le 


Expiration Date 
Order No. Month/Year Laas 


els) ot the US. Department of Commerce Export Administration Regulations For Office Use Only 
y Export Administration Bulletins tor the publication period beginning October 1. 1983 Quantity Cha ges 
; ant fr 


Name—First, Last Enclosed 


To be mailed 
eae name or additional address line Subscriptions 


Postage 
treet address Foreign handling 
MMOB 


ity State ZIP Code — 


UPNS 
(or Country) Discount 


| | | | | | | | | | | | Retund 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 





